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‘ MY SLEIGH-RIDE. 
al. Ni 
ince r 


—~ The wonted calm of our boarding-school life 
preven yas broken by the intelligence that all our teachers 
were going to Mrs. K.’s party that night. Yes, 
every one of them, even Miss T., the under teach- 
er, whose salary was so light that she often stayed 
away from parties because she had no dresses save 
those which her pupils had long ago pronounced 
“shabby.” But on this occasion the wealthy Addie 


year, 


ER 


V orld, 


> yoru Briggs had insured her going by privately begging 
HZ ber to accept one of the pretty new dresses her 


mother had just sent her, and which by trial was 
tly on the found to fit her nicely. Julia Strong had asked 
Co., 5 and the privilege of presenting her with a collar, while 


ny I had slipped a pair of gloves into her hand. 

pa 4 The gentle teacher was quite overcome by these 

t for yean, tokens of ‘‘regard,” and went about her duties 

“ee vith a lighter step than usual, and a warm glow 

at her heart, kindled by the belief that her pupils 

really loved her—but not suspecting that the seem- 

ing kindness sprang from a desire to be rid of all 
UARE 2 


our guardians—our ‘‘spies,” as we in our naughti- 
ness too often termed them—for that one night. 
They would be dressed and ready to leave the 
*, B08T0S. house by eight o'clock, and expected to return 
sly new se home at eleven, for they always kept early hours ; 
sion Bridge, but Belle K., our stanch friend, was to manage it 
Beir pe 30 that her mother’s guests would not be called 


ounced “ihe . ; 

our Squart out to supper till half-past eleven. In that case 
sae our teachers could not be at home before half-past 
for sale. twelve, and thus four precious hours were secure 


|, on apple to us. O joy! joy! joy! We who had been 








CHARGE OF LAUMAN’S BRIGADE AT FORT DONELSON. 


then that wine had been circulating freely among 
them, though we thought they acted strangely. 
The plump, rosy landlady came in and asked the 
cause of our troubled fears. We told her how we 
had trusted to their promise to take us home in 
two hours, and that now we should be in disgrace 
and trouble. 

‘Poor children !” she said, kindly, ‘I pity you; 
but if you had lived as long as I have done, you 
would know that you could not trust yourselves 
with those who wished you to deceive your teach- 
ers and break the rules of the school, and that no 
one who loved you would try to lead you into dis- 
obedience.” 

The vail had fallen from my eyes, then. I felt 
the truth of what the good woman said, and 
wondered at my own folly and blindness in having 
thus suffered myself to be led astray. 

As I stood there in my cloak and hood, trem- 
bling and weeping, how many good resolutions I 
made for the future! Meanwhile our hostess 
went to the boys and gave them ‘‘a good plain 
talking to,” and then almost commanded them to 
take us home at once. Glad enough were we to 
start, but it was then nearly two o'clock. Our 
teachers must have been at home more than an 
hour. Without doubt they had missed us from 
our beds, and what excuse could we offer for such 
strange absence ? 

‘‘We shall be sent home in disgrace,” sobbed 
Julia. 

One thought weighed me down with unutterable 
anguish ; it was, ‘‘What will mother say ?” 

The boys laughed at our troubles in a way that 
we thought most heartless. I felt that all Arthur’s 
tender, earnest manner had been only assumed; 
but I did not blame him half as much as I did my- 
self for having been flattered into becoming his 





fullest height, and with flashing eyes and flushed, own disappointment, and implored us not to break | dupe. 
cheek, said: their hearts by refusing to go with them. : : 
“I would have a little too much pride to go| attractive they made the ride appear to us! Ad-| US to take you home as quickly as possible, and 
sneaking out of the back door and the back gate, | die and Julia, who had their cloaks on, sprang you shall see how well we will obey her!” seizing 
like a thief or a beggar, to get into anybody’s| into the sleigh, saying, ‘‘Well, we will take a lit- | the reins as he spoke and putting the horses to 
sleigh. Besides, if we break the rules of the} tle ride, at all events, and no one can be very | their utmost speed. What amad ride was that! 


rit w| Ore of the boys said, ‘“That old woman ordered 









mm: denied the privilege of attending the party with 
256. our elders were to have a grand sleighing party 
\LL AND vith only our beaux. 

Word had been brought us to that effect by 
rANT one of those most curious telegraph wires which 
l have been in use ever since pretty girls were im- 
NG, mured in ‘‘boarding- schools.” It would be 

strange, indeed, if no such important method of 
Street, communication had been discovered, when so 
256. many boys have racked those precious brains of 
theirs—which they have so carefully guarded 
nS, against hard study—in trying to devise the ways 
D RETAIL, and means of eluding the vigilance of ‘‘keepers,” 
macy, and bringing out innocent girls from their ‘‘prison- 
N, houses” to—‘‘to disgrace and ruin, put in that,” 
said an old lady who had just looked over my 
Remetate shoulder. O no, Mrs. A., not so bad as that; 
— they only wish a little sport, entertaining enough 
NTER. at the time of its perpetration, but too often leav- 
5, ing bitter repentance in place of pleasant mem- 
ses ories, 
97,00. But it was all excitement and exhilaration with 
us then. The sleighing was fine, and there was 
, — sure to be a moon. Fred. Lee, Arthur Ford, and 
ive Deller a few others of our professed admirers, had en- 
aoa gaged such beautiful fast horses and a most com- 
oe “B modious sleigh, and had arranged every thing for 
vessel us. As the street door closed upon our teachers 
pax We were to run down through the yard to the back 





gate, where they would be waiting for us. Then 
they were to drive us out to “the Eight-Mile 
House,” where they had ordered hot coffee and 
oysters to be in readiness. We could make the 
trip in less than an hour, spend two hours there in 
feasting and social converse, and still have abun- 


tution, and I am too proud to do that willingly.” 
In vain we urged that our rules were arbitrary, 
our teachers harsh, inconsistent, etc. 

She only answered, ‘‘All that may be true; I 
do not dispute it, and that might justify us in leav- 
ing the school, but not in violating its rules and 
deceiving the teachers. So long as my name is 
enrolled as a member here, my self-respect shall 
lead me to conform to its regulations and seek to 
uphold them to others. When they become so 
strict that Ican no longer comply with them I 
shall go home; but never will I disgrace myself 
and my family by setting them at naught,” and she 
turned toward her own room. 

The effect was electrical. An angel might have 
preached to us of the deference, the love and 


school we disgrace ourselves as well as the insti-| angry with us for that. 


hand Arthur had just held. 


saying, ‘‘I must, for I have promised.” 





gratitude we owed to our instructresses, and some 
of us would have listened unmoved ; but disgrace, 
dishonor to ourselves and our families, that 
touched us to the quick, and one and another 
walked away, saying, ‘‘Don’t let us go!” 

One girl said, ‘‘I remember that mother told 
me before I left home that I could not break the 
rules of the school without disgracing myself and 
making them all unhappy at home.” Other girls 
seemed to recollect something ‘‘mother” had told 
them, and retired from the scene of temptation. 
Four of us were left, Addie Briggs, Minnie Barns, 


Do run, girls, and get At first I enjoyed the excitement of it as a relief 
your wrappings, but mind you are back in a from torturing thoughts, but we soon became con- 
twinkling !” scious that we were in danger. 

“You will return, Annie?” said Arthur Ford, in| given their senses in exchange for wine; but it 
a low tone, to me, taking my hand. ‘Promise me | ¥88 in vain to remonstrate—on we dashed. We 
that you will go with me; you can not know how | Were coming to a dangerous place in the road, 
wretched you will make me if you refuse.” I where many fearful accidents had occurred. We 
promised, silly girl that I was, and followed Minnie knew that if the horses swerved ever so little from 
to the house. We secured our wrappings and the road our sleigh would be dashed over the 
were slipping out again when Mary St. John en- side of a ee aoe 
countered me. ‘Do not go,” she said, taking the thur’s seeming tenderness for me when we started, 
I entreated him now to use his influence in check- 

The thought shot through my mind that a good ing the speed of the horses, but he only laughed 
and a bad angel were invisibly contending for me, | 9t our fears and called to the driver to ‘‘put-them 
but I recollected Arthur's tenderness of manner | through,” and I could only bewail in silence and 
and those whispered words, and I broke from her, bitterness my own folly in having flattered myself 
' he loved me, because in the excitement of the mo- 

But I was not happy, for I knew that I was|™ent he had uttered a few foolish words. That 
doing wrong. I don’t believe the other girls were landlady was right, I said, in telling us we could 
one Whit happier than myself; but for all that we | 2°t trust those who would lead us into acts of dis- 
laughed, and talked, and sung, and any one who obedience, and again I thought of mother. We 
passed us as we glided along over the smooth had often called our school “a prison,” but to have 
snow would have said we were ‘‘a merry party.” been safe under its protecting roof then would 
The ‘‘Eight-Mile House” was reached before have seemed paradise. 
we dreamed of being half-way there, and as we experienced a violent blow on the head. When I 
entered we were surprised to see quite a company could open my eyes I found that the worst had 
assembled and only waiting our coming in order happened ; our drunken escort had driven us over 
to commence dancing. That large fireplace piled | the precipice ! ee 
with logs of wood, which crackled and sent their the others; but that fit of intoxicatidn had cost 


Our escort had 


Calling to mind again Ar- 


A moment more and I 


He was sober then, and so were 


worth while to force down some scruples of con-| Julia Strong and myself. The boys were wait-| pleasant light and warmth into every corner of the | the life of one of my schoolmates. We were all 


ay run sot dant time to return, place ourselves in bed and 
b Presses feign to be asleep before our teachers’ ring should 
rsa venet be heard by the sleepy old servant in the base- 
stained im 22! ment kitchen. Such an opportunity might never 
a wo occur again, and such a night, when so much pleas- 
Labels, Cire ure was to be crowded into a few hours, it was 
18 ; No. 4,5 oc ¢ f ‘ 

"1, $12; 304 ence about rules and ingratitude to teachers in 


ANY, 


order to enjoy it! So the most eloquent of us| over and over again the signal agreed upon. 


ing at the back of the house, and had répeated | old-fashioned parlor, the blind fiddler with his mug | “TYiNg Over our bruises except Julia Strong, who 
of beer beside him, the group of merry girls and | ¥** silenced forever. Her beautiful head had 


bag TN pleaded to those who were thought to have| “What shall we do?” I said. ‘The boys will|most attentive young gentlemen, formed a charm-| Stuck against a sharp stone, and thus her bright 


—— «ruples upon the subject, and some of the very | be so vexed if we don’t go.” 


ing tableau, while the supper-table in an adjoining but brief career was ended. 


girls had consented to the project, while| ‘‘Yes,” said Julia, ‘and it would be a shame to|room gave tokens of good cheer, which every} ‘‘O boys, this is terrible: May God forgive us 


N. others, less strict, hailed it with joy. But just as| break our engagement after they have taken so | boarding-school girl is able to appreciate. 
ER, We fancied we were sure of all, a most unlooked-| much trouble.” 


what we have done to-night!” groaned Arthur, 


Our feet were soon tripping to the merry music, when all our efforts to restore her proved vain. 


for opposer appeared in the person of Mary St.| ‘I think it would be quite as mean as to break | but not till we had exhorted our beaux to be sure| For a while we sat upon the ground weeping in 


No Sectart John. She was not one of “the good ones,” we | the rules,” said Addie. 


and remember that we had only two hours to stay. | utter despair, and then we roused ourselves and 


all knew; she had even less love for her teachers “Well, let us go and tell them, at any rate, and | How swiftly those two hours sped away! The en-| began to make arrangements for getting home. 


[ASS., 





aADVANCB. 
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"an many others; but she was too proud even to | not keep them waiting all night in the cold ;” and | joyment was just at its height and we found it im-| Our sleigh was too much injured to be used again, 
Mdicule them, or to speak of them by names which | we went out, I, for one, sincerely anxious to be | possible to induce the boys to leave. The-clock| but from a farmer who lived near we borrowed 
we thought more expressive of character than| released from the engagement. But the boys |struck twelve, and there was no longer any pleas-| another and went on. O, the anguish that was 

which their parents had given them. So| made light of our scruples, and laughed so heartily |ure for me in that gay company. One o'clock | crowded into those moments! How strangely we 

as they were her teachers she would not de-| a the idea of its being a disgrace to evade the|came and my anxiety rose to agony. The other| remembered that we had said we meant to realize 
grade herself by speaking lightly of them. And| rules of strict teachers, that it did not look to us | girls urged the boys to return as eloquently as my- | half a lifetime of enjoyment in that one night ! 

now she stood among us, her form drawn up to its | so very bad, after all. Then they spoke of their | self, but we spoke to deaf ears. Wedid not know| We reached the seminary building. All was 
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darkness there. We had not been missed; but} 
how impossible now to conceal what we had done, | 
when our disobedience had brought such a fearful | 
result ! 

“Let us in with the remains of Julia Strong; | 
we have killed her by our mad folly !” was the | 
bitter cry in answer to the question, ‘‘What’s 
wanted there?” Then lights were struck in the | 
various rooms, and a group of trembling teachers | 
soon appeared at the hall-door. Arthur stepped 
forward to meet them; in a few words told what 
we had done and what had happened, and, as 
we afterward heard, generously taking all the} 
blame of our going upon himself, pleaded that he 
had overpersuaded us against our better impulses. 

I cannot describe the distress of our teachers, , 
nor the frantic grief of Mrs. Strong when she was 
summoned to look upon what had so lately been 
her child. May none of my young readers ever} 
know the tortures of conscience which we, the | 
participators in that act of disobedience, had to | 
endure! That season would be altogether too 
fearful to recall without endangering my reason, 
were it not that God, in His infinite mercy, | 
brought to us a blessing even out of that misery. | 
The Holy Spirit came to convince us that if mem- | 
ory possessed such terrible torturing power in| 
this life, we could not endure her reproaches in | 
that eternal world, where she is compared to the | 
worm which gnaws unceasingly, and the fire 
which is never quenched. ‘Then, amid the un- 
speakable anguish and burden of our sins, we 
heard our precious Saviour’s voice saying, ‘‘Come 
unto Me, and I will give you rest.” And O, how 
glad we were to lay our bleeding hearts at His 
feet, and to trust ourselves in His loving hands! 

Is any school-girl who reads this tempted, by 
one who she fancies has a peculiar regard for her, 
to set at naught the rules of her teachers and to 
elude their vigilance? Let her reflect upon my fear- 
ful sufferings; and let her recall, too, the words 
of that honest-hearted landlady, never to trust 
ourselves with those who wish us to deceive our 
teachers, and that no one who truly loved us 
would try to lead us into acts of disobedience. 


‘ 
—_—__+o+——-— 


| 
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For the Companion. 
CROWLEY AND THE INDIAN. 


Lewis Crowley was a trapper. He had ranged 
the forests of the North-west around the head wa- 
ters of the Mississippi and Missouri for ten years, 
and at the time of the present sketch he was pur- 
suing his trade on the banks of the Turtle River, 
in the upper part of the territory of Nebraska. 

One day, having learned that there were beaver 
in abundance on the streams of North Mountain, 
some fourteen miles from his camp, he took plenty 
of provisions and ammunition and embarked with 
two of his comrades in a boat, designing to sail 
up the river as far as the depth of water would 
allow, and proceed thence by land, hunting on the 
way. ‘The trappers rowed up the current until 
noon without any adventure, and having drawn 
up their little craft under cover of some overhang- 
ing bushes, they went on shore to eat their dinner. 

Crowley had been so long in the country that 
he understood the Indian boundaries pretty thor- 
oughly, and was aware that he would pass on his 
present trip through a portion of the territory of 
the terrible Blackfeet. He was accordingly on 
his guard, and enjoined upon his companions to 
make every movement with extreme caution. 

‘The party were now so near the region of dan- 
ger that it was desirable, if trouble would be 
avoided, to make as little noise as possible, and 
Crowley had instructed his men to restrain their 
inclination to fire on the fine game that they saw 
from time to time in the trees, lest the sound of 
the gun should apprise the Indians where they 
were, and bring a score of the red-skinned ene- 
mies upon them at once. 

They finished their dinner quietly, and in lieu 
of filling their pipes were treating themselves each 
to a cigar, when a couple of fat black squirrels, 
sporting in the branches, ran directly over their 
heads. The temptation was too much for one of 
the men, Luke Peters, a prime marksman and ex- 
cessively fond of shooting. He snatched up his 
rifle without thinking, and before the others could 
interfere, the swift bullet had sped into the trees 
and brought down one of the beautiful animals to 
the ground, dead. - Repairing immediately to the 
boat, Crowley and his companions now crossed 
over to the west bank, apprehending that if any 
attack should be made by the Indians, in conse- 
quence of the imprudent alarm of Peters’ ritle, it 
would be made from the east side of the river, 
and, Crowley was determined to land and re- 
connoitre from the opposite shore, while the other 
trappers proceeded up the stream. They had 
gone on in this way about half a mile to a bend | 
in the river, and Crowley, seeing nothing, had 
signalled the boat, and was just getting aboard, 
when the appalling yell of a troop of savages from 





the opposite bank told them that they were dis- 
covered, Turning quickly into the woods and| 
bidding his companions follow him, Crowley 
bounded through the thickets, intending to run 
down the river and distance the Indians, or at | 
least gain some cover that would perhaps enable 
him and his companions to resist the Indians sue- | 
cessfully, but a volley of bullets from the guns of 
the Blackfeet so far frustrated his purpose as to} 
oblige him to stop behind the others, wounded in | 
the head by a grazing shot that partially stunned | 
him. He had suflicient presence of mind to fall 
flat among the bushes close to the shore, where he | 
lay concealed and bleeding, not knowing how 
badly he was wounded, till the Indians, fifteen in 
number, who evidently had not seen him fall, | 
crossed the river, and dashed on whooping and | 
screeching, after his retreating companions. 
Recovering himself after a few minutes, and 
finding that his wound was not dangerous, he 
wiped away the blood, and stole cautiously back 
to the boat, thinking he would row down to some 
secluded nook, where he could hide from the sav- 
ages; but on arriving at the bend he found the 
boat occupied by a huge Indian who had stayed, 





evidently to guard the capture till the return of 
his company, and was regaling himself on the 
trapper’s fried meaf and crackers as if they be- 
longed to nobody in the world but himself. The 
savage discovered Crowley almost at the same in- 
stant, and seeing him in the act of raising his rifle, 
sprang among the trees on the bank with his own 
gun in his hand, watching his opportunity to take 
the first shot. The trapper soon found aim and 
drew the trigger; but, to his horror, the cap only 
cracked upon the tube! There was no time to 
place another, for the Indian jumped forward 
with an exultant yell, and in a second the trap- 
per was struggling in his grasp. It was the in- 
tention of the savage, no doubt, to put Crowley 
to death by the cruelest method in his power, 
since he chose not to shoot him when he could 
have done so. ‘The wrestle was a short one, for 
the Indian was the stronger of the two, and soon 
had Crowley beneath him; when, seating himself 
on ‘the trapper’s breast, the Indian drew a long 
knife from his belt and prepared to enjoy the lux- 
ury of killing him at his leisure. The trapper 
now gave himself up for lost, but his mind worked 
quick in the extremity of peril, and as the savage 
delayed to strike, he noticed the end of the long 
knife handle projecting three or four inches below 
his hand. With the strength of sudden hope he 
wrenched his own right hand free, and seizing the 
projecting handle, with the rapidity of lightning 
drew it through the Indian’s hand, nearly cutting 
off all his fingers. The next instant the savage 
was rolling on the ground, killed by the deadly 
knife, and springing into the boat the trapper 
rowed down the current with all his might, and 
reached a place of safety. T. B 





CHARGE OF LAUMAN’S BRIGADE AT 
FORT DONELSON. 

*‘Carleton,” (C. C. Coffin, Esq.,) the well- 
known correspondent of the Boston Journal. has 
just published a book for boys, sold by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, entitled, “My Days and Nights 
upon the Battle-Field.” It describes very clearly 
and accurately the origin of the rebellion, the 
gathering of the first great army, the battle of Bull 
Run, with other important battles and movements 
of our soldiers down to the naval fight at Mem- 
phis, in June, 1862. A book of this kind not only 
satisfies the desires of boys for details of personal 
daring and adventure, but at the same time gives 
them historical facts that should be clearly appre- 
hended and fixed in the memory, because they are 
momentous events that are moulding not only the 
character and destiny of our own country, but of 
the world. We take an extract from the book, in 
which the charge of Col. Lauman’s brigade at Fort 
Donelson is described. We know of nothing more 
thrilling in the conduct of our soldiers during the 
whole war, than this daring and brilliantly suecess- 
ful attack. In front of the fort, at the base of the 
hill on which it was erected, was a broad meadow. 
Here Col. Lauman formed his brigade. The reb- 
els could sweep the whole ground with cannon 
and ritle shot: 

Gen. Smith leads Lauman’s men to the meadow, 
while Col. Cook moves up on the left and com- 
mences the attack. The soldiers hear, far down 
on the right, Wallace's brigades driving the enemy 
from the hill. 

It is almost sunset. The rays of light fall aslant 
the meadow, upon the backs of Lauman’s men, 
and into the faces of the rebels. The advancing 
brigade is in solid column of regiments ; the Séc- 
ond lowa in front, then the Twenty-fifth Indiana, 
the Seventh and Fourteenth Ilowa,—four firm, un- 
wavering lines, which throw their shadows forward 
as they advance. Birges’s sharpshooters, with 
their unerring rifles, are flung out on each flank. 

The brigade halts upon the meadow. Gen. 
Smith rides along the line, and informs them that 
they are to take the rifle-pits with the bayonet 
alone. He sits firmly on his horse, and his long 
gray hair, falling almost to his shoulders, waves 
in the evening breeze. He is an iron man, and 
he leads iron men. The rebel cannon cut them 
through with solid shot, shells burst above and 
around them, with loud explosions and terrifying 
shrieks from the flying fragments, men drop from 
the ranks, or are whirled into the air torn and 


mangled. There are sudden gaps, but not aaman 
tlinches. They look not towards the rear, but 


towards the front. There are the fallen trees, the 
hill, the line of two thousand muskets poised be- 
tween the logs, the cannon thundering from the 
height beyond. There is no whispering in those 
solid ranks, no loud talking, nothing but the 
“Steady ! steady!” of the officers. Their hearts 
beat great throbs. Their nerves are steel, their 
muscles iron, ‘They grasp their muskets with the 
gripe of tigers. Before them rides their General, 
his cap upon his sword, his long hair streaming 
like a banner in the wind. The color-bearer, 
waving the stars and stripes, marches by his side. 

They move across the meadow. All around 
them is the deafening roar of the conflict. Cav- 
ender is behind them, Cook is upon their left, the 
enemy is in front, and Wallace away upon their 
right. They reach the fallen trees at the foot of 
the hill. The pile of logs above them bursts into 
flame. A deadly storm, more terrible than the 
fiercest winter blast, sweeps down the slope into 
their faces. There are lightning flashes and thun- 
derbolts from the hill above. Men drop from 
their places, to lie forever still among the tangled 
bonenle. But their surviving comrades do not 
falter. On,—on,—creeping, crawling, climbing 
over the obstructions, unterrified, undaunted, 
with all the energy of life centred in one effort; 
like a tornado they sweep up the slope,—inato the 
line of fire, into the hissing storm, up to the logs, 
into the cloud, leaping like tigers, thrusting the 
bayonet home upon the foe. The rebels reel, 
stagger, tumble, run! 








**HuRRA~=H !” 

It is a wild, prolonged, triumphant shout, like 
the blast of a trumpet. They plant their banners 
on the works, and fire their volleys into the re- 
treating foe. Stone’s battery gallops over the 
meadow, over the logs, up the hill, the horses 
leaping and plunging as if they, too, knew that 
victory was hanging in the scale. The gunners 
spring from their seats, wheel their pieces and 
throw their shells, an enfilading fire, into the upper 
works. 

‘‘Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” rings through the 
forest, down the line to Wallace’s men. 

‘*We have carried the works!” ‘‘We are in- 





side !” shouts an officer bearing the welcome news. 
The men toss their caps in the air. They shake 
hands, they shout, and break into singing. They 
forget all their hardships and sufferings, the hun- 
gry days, the horrible nights, the wounded and 
the dead. The success is worth all the sacrifice. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





WAITING. 


Drop, falling fruits and crisped leaves! 

Ye tone a note of joy to me; 

Through the rough wind my soul sails free, 
High over waves that Autumn heaves. 


Such quickening is in Nature’s death, 
Such life in every dying day— 
The glowing year hath lost her sway, 
Since Freedom waits her parting breath. 


I watch the crimson maple boughs, 

I know by heart each burning leaf, 

Yet would that like a barren reef 
Stripped to the breeze those arms uprose! 


Under the flowers my soldier lies! 
But come, thou chilling pall of snow, 
Lest he should hear, who sleeps below, 
The yet unended captive cries! « 


Fade swiftly, then, thou lingering year! 
Test with the storms our eager powers; 
For chains are broken with the hours, 
And Freedom walks upon thy bier. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
no 4 
For the Companion. 
MISS WINSLOW’S CLASS. 


Miss Winslow’s pretty parlor was all lighted up 
for her usual Christmas party; vases of flowers 
and beautiful pictures adorned the room, and a 
nice little ‘‘treat” stood temptingly near, upon an 
antique stand. The wealthy and gay were not 
bidden to this feast; but members of her Sabbath 
school class gathered round her cheerful fireside. 
They were all poor girls, whom’she had drawn 
towards her by the magic influence of gentle words 
and pleasant smiles. Most of them were orphans, 
and dependent upon personal exertion for support, 
and since coming under Miss W.’s influence they 
had learned the blessedness of ‘‘bearing one an- 
other’s burdens” in deed as well as in word; a 
pittance it was, truly, this ‘“‘penny a week” from 
their slender means ; but five dollars a year, added 
to the teacher's twenty, was substantial aid to the 
child of their adoption and their prayers, awaken- 
ing in themselves a deep feeling of interest, and 
gradually educating them to a larger sphere of 
usefulness and Christian charity. 

This year little Mary Benson, a pale, blue-eyed, 
frail child of ten years, was their tender charge. 
She was found at the almshouse, poor and feeble, 
and Miss W., looking after ‘‘the lost sheep,” had 
taken this ‘‘wee lamb,” and, giving her a home, 
had taught her the precepts of the ‘‘Good Shep- 
herd,” who blessed the little ones. 

Little Mary’s year with them was just over; an- 
other “home” had been kindly offered, and this 
evening they discussed the usual Christmas outfit 
their united means would purchase, and the efforts 
they would put forth to search out another object 
of Christian attention and kindness, and finally 
decided upon dear old ‘‘Grandma Lee.” 


> 





“I AM A POOR SINNER.” 


The story is a very touching one of a wealthy 
Southern master going over to a poor slave who 
was rejoicing in a Saviour’s love, and asking how 
he had so soon obtained peace, while he (the mas- 
ter) had been long seeking, without any definite 
result. The slave told him that a poor beggar in 
rags was thankful enough to exchange his rags for 
a new and beautiful robe, but one who already had 
an elegant dress was reluctant to make the ex- 
change. The following incident is in the same 
line : 

A poor man named Tom got his living 
by selling pies. In this way he used to visit the 
low public houses and other wicked places, and 
there became the sport of the drunkard and the 
vile, drinking and swearing with them. As he 
was one day selling his pies, passing through the 
low and wretched alleys, he entered the room of a 
poor dying sailor, and heard him, as he entered, 
—_— “ ‘T am a poor sinner, and nothing at all, 

Bat Jesus Christ is my all in all.’ ” 


The words struck him. Tle stood still and listened | ol 
again, and the same words were the only utter-| 
They so deeply entered | 
poor Tom’s heart, that as he went along he was | 


ance of the poor sailor. 


constantly repeating to himself, 


** *T am a@ poor sinner, and nothing at all, 
But Jesus Christ is my all in all.’ ” 


He wondered in what book they could be found 
and was determined, if possible, to find them: 
and for this purpose, as it sounded like poetry, ‘ 
borrowed a hymn book from some Christians who 
had taken an interest in him; he searched, ang 
searched, but could not find them. He next took 
up the New Testament, and there, to his great 
astonishment, found the substance of what he 
sought; he was deeply moved by what he read 
and it seems that it was here that the Lord re. 
vealed Himself to him. 

In the course of his reading he came to the ip. 
stitution of the Supper of the Lord, and found jt 
was the command of Jesus that His disciples should 
observe it in remembrance of Him who was their 
all in all. This rested in the bosom of this poor 
man, and he went to the Christian friends who 


| had lent him the book, and told them his thoughts, 


They were so much struck with the earnest desire 
of the poor man to honor Christ by coming to his 
table, that they requested a servant of the Lord to 
go and see him. He went and had some conver. 
sation with poor Tom, who said he should like to 
do what Jesus said in the Testament, ‘tin remem. 
brance of Him;” but the other answered that it 
was only for the Lord’s people, and ‘‘you are 
aware,” said he, ‘‘how well known your character 
is as a drunkard, a swearer, and one who keeps 
bad company.” To this he had no other reply but 


“**T am a poor sinner, and nothing at all, 
But Jesus Christ is my all in all,’ 


and I should like to do what Jesus said we ought.” 
So struck was the servant of Christ that there was 
more than nature working here, that he made 
strict inquiries about him, and found that he had 
not only left his vile practices, but had also ceased 
to sell pies, in order to get out of temptation, 
They were most thankful to receive him as one 
who did know the Lord and loved Him, feeling 
that the Lord would get great honor and glory to 
Himself by such a one. He adorned his profession 
with a most consistent life and walk, enjoying 
much happiness and peace with God—so much s0 
that it was often marked by Christians, some of 
whom made the inquiry, ‘‘How is it, Tom, you al- 
ways enjoy so much happiness? We are not so.” 
“O,” said Tom, ‘I suppose you want to be some- 
thing; but 
“«T am a poor sinner, and nothing at all, 
But Jesus Christ is my all in all.’” 


i as 
THE YEA AND NAY SOCIETY. 


‘*‘Crackey !” ejaculated Bob Turner. 

‘Jingo !” cried John Hendrick. 

The master smiled a curious smile as he stood 
at the door and saw the boys range themselves for 
one more game of duck before going home. Ex- 
pletives were running riot in the school. The 
boys, he noticed, were beginning to appreciate 
and make free use of ‘‘slang.” Expostulation 
had been of no avail. The evil was seen and ac- 
knowledged for the moment ; but still it was in the 
ascendant. None seemed to overcome the habit. 
The teacher observed the game for a few moments 
with a thoughtful face, and then walked slowly 
back to the school-room. ‘Ill try the expen- 
ment,” he said to himself. ‘It is rather a danger- 
ous one, but the evil must be checked in some 
way.” 

It was the brightest of June days, with the 
freshest of soft June breezes blowing from the 
west. In the thick woods there was that hush 
peculiar to early summer, broken only by the sud- 
den gush from the throat of some jubilant songster 
swaying in the walnut tops. The very squirrels 
forbore to scamper about with their usual flourish 
of tail, but nibbled their forage quietly on the 
branches or mossy stumps, and seemed absorbed 
in meditation. 

Along the leaf-strewn cart-path came a tramp, 
then a sound of voices, merry talk and laughter. 
It was a very pretty pair that walked first, carry- 
ing between Fs a basket suggestive of good 
things — Will. Campbell and Annie Dean, the 
**belle” of the school, ‘first, dearest and best,” as 
Will. told his sister one day, in a fitof confidence. 
May Campbell, except her name, had no more 
sentimentality about her than a lilac bush, nor was 
she sensitive. Perhaps for this reason Fred. Willis, 
whose father was the richest man in town, in dol-, 
lars and cents, always chose her for his partner. 
He was not overstocked. with feeling, himself. 
Some dozen boys and-girls hurried along behind 
these leaders in an indiscriminate way—like the 
General of old, heading for the city,.no matter 
over what ditches. The “city,” in other words, 
the halting place, was beside a broad, flat rock 
where the trees had left an opening. 

“‘Gay bird !” 

‘Prime 1.” 

“5 me. 2." 

“Perfect X.” 








“O K,” cried the girls, in a breath. ‘‘Just the 
| place !” 
‘I’m hot as ’lection,” said Sarah Hunt. | 

“Yes,” said May Campbell, gravely, “it’s all- 
| fired hot ” 

The boys looked up surprised, but May 8p- 
| peared just as usual. A few wandered off to the 
| brook, Annie Dean leading, 

| boys followed admiringly. : 

| “Bet you a swig she'll get there first,” said one, 
| sotto voce. 

“You don’t either!” said Fred., warmly ; ‘look 
alive now,” and starting forward suddenly, he 
| stubbed his toe against the stump of 4 sapling 
concealed by leaves, and fell, ingloriously. | 
| boys shouted, boy-like. ‘Took too much, oe 

ested one and another, as Fred. slowly picke 
imself up. 
“Ticht! I should think so! Been to a g8Y 
d drunk, haven't you now?” The boys or 
confounded. What had come over gentle ag om 
Dean! Eddie Sykes had been “‘bragging | to 
| city cousin about this very same Annie. Lis mo 
tification knew no bounds. The city cousin 
a little way off, with an air poor Eddie too 
knew. 





as usual, while the 





Annie Dean rattles on, ‘‘Mercy sakes! 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 








sight you'd cracked your cocoa-nut by the pow- 


yw. Can't see it! I snum!” 
ow. 


«Annie Dean, what ails you?” The rest looked 
rusted. 
“Me? Ginger, I never felt better! Why?” 


Will.’s face flushed scarlet, suddenly. The rest | 


the os were carried out in almost un- 
sken silence. 7 

\s they came in sight of the rock again, the 
Js were ‘‘setting table” on its top. 

“[ vam,” whispered Ed., ‘‘what has got into 
m? I never saw girls act so.” 

“We'd better hold our tongues if we know 
»s,"—muttered Will., gruffly. 


«of al! the sweet girls, May, Nell, and the rest. 
My Annie, I swow, is first, dearest and best.” 


yt Ella Heath, roguishly, with an arch look at 
ri). Campbell. 

“You hateful—I'll tell mother of May as sure 

T'm alive !” 

“Sancho! Put her through,” said little Desire 
Rooks, With a flush on her face at the unaccus- 
med speech. 

“J say, boys, they're making fools of us. I vote 
ge clear out !” 

«\psquatulate then! scratch gravel!” said the 


ils. 

«Give us the basket.” 

“You don’t come that game !” 

“Look here, young men,” said Will., with a 
eam of fun in his eye, ‘‘I call for an adjourned 
neeting on business. Come on!” He led them 
wt of sight and hearing of the girls, and stopped. 
Mey looked at one another, and burst into a 


ugh. 

“Well, their game’s up; we comprehend. It’s 
ilaplan to shame us. I’m willing to confess I 
an kind of ashamed, too.” 

“And I too,” said a second. 

“The sneaks !” said Fred., indignantly. ‘‘I vote 
rego home and let them eat their stuff and lug 
home their own duds.” 

“J say,” said Will., his fine face flushing again, 
“ny mother is forever talking to me about slang, 
ad interjections, and so on, and I'll venture 
yours are, too! Tm right up and down disgusted 
with it myself.” 

“But men needn’t talk like girls and pussy 
cats !” 

“No, nor like fools! What is decent for a man 
isdecent for a woman. Come on, let’s give in.” 

Ineed not tell you of the general laugh and ex- 

planation, which, however, did not implicate the 
teacher, nor of some very sincere apologies which 
vere made before the party broke up. Certain 
itis, there was a marked abatement of slang and 
expletives for the rest of the day, and the picnic, 
rhich had bidden fair to be a failure, passed off 
tight merrily. 
“But let your communications be, Yea, yea, 
Nay, nay, for whatsoever is more than these, 
cometh of evil”—read the master the next morn- 
ing, meaningly, with a half smile playing around 
his mouth. 

That forenoon at recess, the Yea and Nay So- 
ciety was formed—of the success of which I trust 
Imay hereafter have something to write.—<Stu- 
dat and Schoolmate. 
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GIRLISH ROMANCE. 


There may be some thoughtless girls who will 
fel inclined to applaud the conduct of the heroine 
of the following paragraph, but she ‘deserved pity 
udnot applause. Her object was a good one,— 
wis that of a police detective, in doing the scav- 
tiger work of society,—but it does not follow 
tht it is the proper work for girls to perform. 
Young ladies have their appropriate duties, but 
fighting, or wearing men’s clothes, are not among 
then, A woman who puts on a man’s dress, and 
degrades herself by becoming a soldier, is either 
foolish or crazy ; and therefore an object of pity 
ind not respect. The appropriate work for our 
patriotic young girls to perform, is to sew or knit 
by their own firesides, for the brave defenders of 
our homes and the government that shelters us: 

A poor girl of Brooklyn, N.* Y., was shot at 
‘hickamauga in the disguise of a drummer boy. 
She fancied she'was to be a second Joan of Are, 
but her enthusiastic fancy was quenched in her 
own life blood. She telegraphed to her father : 
“lexpected to deliver my country, but the fates 


Yould not have it so. I am contented to die. 
tay, papa, forgive me.” 





+0 
AN ARAB GIRL’S MARRIAGE. 

A Syrian correspondent of the Well-Spring 
gives the following amusing account of the man- 
wetin which Arab young men secure their dusky 
brides. Arrangements are first concluded and 
the marriage agreed upon by the parents of the 
‘wo parties. The style of wooing seems quite 
‘nterprising, and is not wholly devoid of a little 
“nation, showing that ‘human nature” is the same 
m the desert as elsewhere : 


The young lady seldom knows what has oc- 
Pe sa When she comes home in the evening at 
te head of her father’s sheep, she is met a short 
ce from the camp by her ‘‘intended” and a 
*ouple of his young friends, who carry her off by 
srce to her father’s tent. If the damsel suspects 
me designs to seize her, she defends herself with 
indi even though she may not feel altogether 
. erent to her future prospects. This is desert 
i ; and the more she resists, the more she 
applauded by her companions ever afterwards. 
Me last vanquished and carried to the tent, 
wat the bridegroom’s relatives throws a cloak 
er, and then pronounces the name of lie 
Nuband. After this ceremony, she is dressed in 
new clothes provided by the bridegroom, 
Placed on the back of a gayly caparisoned camel, 


and paraded three times round his tent amid the 
shouts of the assembled multitude, and the cere- 
mony concludes. 

—_+o 


LITTLE BIRDIE, I ENVY YOU. 


A robin hopped one morning outside the window 
| of a house in the country, and said, ‘‘Chirp, chirp, 
| chirp,” which in bird language meant, ‘‘Bread, 
| bread; give me a crumb of bread.” 
| <A child sitting on its sister’s knee, said, ‘Birdie, 
| birdie, pretty birdie,” but the sister said, 
| **Little birdie, I envy you.” 
| What made that girl envy the little bird, think 
|you? She was not poor; she had a nice home, 
loving friends, and plenty to eat, drink and wear. 
What was the matter with her? 
| Shehad a sinful heart. That was her trouble. 
|She was not happy. She thought the bird was. 
| That was why she envied it. But what is a bird’s 
| happiness compared with that which a good girl 
|or boy may enjoy? If that girl had known the 
|love of Jesus, she would not have said, ‘‘Little 
birdie, I envy you.”—S. S. Advocate. 


+2, 





A witty doctor says tight lacing is a public ben- 
efit, inasmuch as it kills off the foolish girls, and 
leaves the wise ones to grow up to be women. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





DEATH OF A CHILD. 
There used to be a small foot climbing on our stair; 
There used to be a blithe step running here and there; 
The mem’ry of a swect voice lingers on mine ear; 
It mocks the lonely silence ever reigning here! 
We had a little plaything in our garden bowers; 
We loved a little white hand plucking garden flowers; 
Then tree, and shrub, and blossom well-known friends 
became, 
And welcome were the Spring birds coupled with his 
name. 


I used to feel a soft hand patting on my cheek, 

I used to kiss two soft lips—loved to hear them speak ; 
Then merry was the playing on our parlor floor; 

Now naught is left but silence—silence evermore ! 


+> 


RAINING GOLD. 


Little Harry was looking out of the window, 
watching the rain, as it pattered down on the green 
grass, and bent the flower heads, dancing away 
over the gravel and making little pools wherever 
there was the least pretence of a basin. It is a 
pleasant thing to sit snug in your comfortable room 
and watch the rain, but Harry’s brain was busy 
with another speculation. 

“<Q, Aunt Susan,” he said, his bright eyes spark- 
ling, ‘‘how I wish it would rain gold dollars instead 
of rain drops. Wouldn’t we be rich 2” 

“What if it should rain gold instead of water 
drops all summer ?” 

‘*Why we could have every thing in the world 
we wished for then. I would buy a little carriage 
and harness for Carlo, and Annie should have the 
paint box she wants so bad, and mother would 
not need to work a bit, and I would get her a sew- 
ing machine. O how nice it would be auntie.” 

“But what would you get to eat? nothing can 
grow without water.” 

*O we would buy food, we should have money 
enough.” 

“Yes, but if it rained gold all over the world, no 
one would have any to sell. All the fields would 
be parched and baked. The grass would shrink 
and crumble to dust. The grain could not grow 
under golden rain. These beautiful shade trees 
would parch and wither up, and die. There would 
be no fruit nor vegetables in any one’s garden. 
The little streams, and many of the wells that af- 
ford refreshment to thousands would all be dried up, 
and men and animals would perish with thirst as 
wellas hunger. Robinson Crusoe thought little of 
the gold he found in the sea chest washed ashore 
on his island, for he could buy nothing with it. 
Besides if gold were as plenty as pebbles we should 
value it no higher. Money is of no use except for 
what it will bring us of the comforts of life. Some 
one has estimated that every good summer shower 
is really worth in money about three millions of 
dollars. It produces what will bring that amount. 
We shall always find, dear Harry, the more we re- 
flect on it, that our Creator has orderd every thing 
a great deal more wisely and benevolently than 
we could.” 





——___~~@>—— 
A LITTLE KINDNESS. 


A dirty, half-clad, beggarly child crept along the 
streets, dejected and ashamed. She knew she was 
a sad sight, and was sorry enough therefor. She 
admired the clean, healthy, prettily-dressed chil- 
dren whom she met. She wished she was like 
them, and shrunk away, just ready to cry. 

Darling little Florry, just started on a walk, and 
fresh and happy as a bird in Maytime, came along 
led by her nurse. She saw the unfortunate beggar 
child slinking against the wall. She pitied her. 
Her loving heart yearned towards her; and drop- 

ing her nurse’s hand, she ran to her and kissed 
we smutty cheek, saying, as softly and kindly as 
she could, ‘‘ I love you, little girl.” 

What a smile lights up the poor child’s face! 
How beautiful her eyes look with that new spar- 
kleinthem! Little Florry’s sunny face and sunny 
nature have driven the darkness from her heart. 
She oe back to her cheerless home smiling and 
joyful. ; 

‘‘What makes you so happy, Peg?” asked her 
mother. 

“A beautiful little girl, with a nice silk dress and 
asunshade, lovesme. She said she did. Oh she’s 
so beautiful and sweet like.” 

And Peggy whispered in a half-breath in her 


mother. Do you think she is ?” 
It was angel-like, Christ-like in darling Flo 


to pity and try to bless the poor, and sorrowful, 
pat neglected one.— American Tosage. 





mother’s ear, ‘‘I don’t know but she’s an angel, 











t2#" BROWN’'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, for Colds, Coughs, 
Pulmonary and Asthmatic troubles, are highly recommended and 
prescribed by Physicians and Surgeons in the Army. 5l—Iw 





“THE 


CONGREGATIONALIST, 
A Family Religious Newspaper, 
Is the product of a large number of the best and ablest pens in the 
denomination, and it meets every reasonable demand, as our rap- 
idly increasing subscription list fully demonstrates. The follow- 
ing distinguished names are on our list of 


Special. Contributors. 
Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D. 
Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D. D. 
Rev. John Todd, D. D. 

+ Gail Hamilton. 

Chaplains Quint and James, 
Spectator, (Washington Correspondent.) 

In addition to the above we have miscellaneous articles weekly 
from a large number of writers of experience and acknowledged 
excellence. ; We intend to meet the wants of every family circle. 
The best writers of juvenile literature are secured, and no pains 
or expense are spared to make this department what it should be. 


Our weekly 
SUMMARY OF WAR NEWS 


is made up to the latest hour before going to press, with great care, 
and is acknowledged to be of special value. Our contributors be- 
ing paid for their labors, we are enabled to act independently, and 
secure for our columns such and only such material as we think 
best adapted to our purpose. 

#~ It is the constant aim of the publishers to make the Congre- 
gationalist the best family religious newspaper in the land, and 
many pronounce it such already. 

Subscription price $2 per year. 


GALEN JAMES & CO., 


51—2w Publishers, 15 Cornhill, Boston. 





“Let Parents teach their Boys Patriotism, while they are yet 
Boys, and we shall have a nation made up of noble and patriotic 
men.” 


The New Book for Boys 
IS NOW READY. 
THE FARMER BOY, 
AND HOW HE BECAME \ 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
EpITeD BY Wm. M. THAYER, 
Author of “The Pioneer Boy,” “Bobbin Boy,” &c. 


Superbly Illustrated. Bound in extra cloth, bright colors, with an 
elegant full gilt back. 
PRICE $1. 

One of the principal aims of this book is to inculcate, through 
the medium of a story of great interest, a loyal, noble and patri- 
otie spirit in the Youth of our country. 

For sale by every Bookseller in the United States, or sent to any 
address, by mail on receipt of $1. 


WALKER, WISE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
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BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
SNOW FLAKES. 
A CHAPTER FROM THE BOOK OF NATURE. 
Square 12mo, pp. 146, cloth gilt. $2,50. 





The Cross Bearer. 
By Rev. Dr. Kink. Square 12mo, pp. 206. $2. 

The North American Review pronounces this ‘ta work in its me- 
chanical execution surpassingly tasteful and attractive; in its 
wealth of devout thought and sentiment not unworthy to be a 
companion volume of the Gospel, whence its inspiration came.” 

Memoir of Daniel Safford. 

A distinguished President of one of our New England Colleges 

declares this the best memoir he ever read. 
Reposing in Jesus. 

The true secret of grace and strength. By Rev. G. W. MyLnx, 
England. lémo. 50 cents. 

The Blood of Jesus. 

By Rev. WILu1aM Ret, of Edinburgh. 18mo, pp. 138. 35 cents; 
paper 10 cents. 

‘The last two works are exceedingly rich in the practical exhi- 
bition of the value of faith in Christ, and its power to bless the 
soul. 

Orient. 


A touching and beautiful sketch of religious experience in one 
of Christ's followers. 18mo, pp. 93. 30 cents. 





A large and very attractive list ot 
Beautiful New Juveniles, 
JUST ISSUED: 

Polly Grey's Jewels; Walter and the Prize; Down in a Mine; 
The Circus; Kenny Carle's Uniform; Sargent’s Temperance Tales; 
The Fanfan Stories, and many others admirably adapted for 

Sabbath School Libraries. 





American Tract Society, 
TRACT HOUSE...........28 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


N. BROUGHTON, Jr., Dervosirary. 
5l—tw 





THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE FAMOUS 
<“SPECTACLE SERIES,” 


For CHILDREN—ENTITLED 


MOS COW, 
BY MISS S. W. LANDER, 


With over thirty beautiful IMlustrations from originals coming 
from Russia; bound in handsome bright covers, 
It back and sides. 


PRICE.......85 CENTS. 


Written in Miss Lander's well-known fascinating style, and full 
of useful and reliable information. 

It is one of the most beautiful Juveniles published. 

In fact, each volume of this famous series, as it appears, is 
hailed with delight by thousands of children, and we trust they 
may be hailed by thousands more. 

The preceding volumes of this series are— 


Boston, St. Petersburg, Pekin. 
PRICE......85 CENTS EACH. 
Or the four volumes may be had in a neat and handsome Libra- 
ty. Price $3,40. 


This Library will make the most entertaining and instructive 
Christmas Present for children that can be given them. 





Any or all of the above sent by mail on receipt of price by 
WALKER, WISE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


FOR THE SABBATH SCHOOL, AND THE CHILDREN 
AT HOME. 
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“THE GOLDEN HARP.” 


Containing 500 Hymns, Choruses and Select Pieces for the Sab- 
bath School, Social Gathering, Picnic, and Home Circle. Price in 


boards, 25 cents; $2,50 in dozen. Paper 20 cents; $1,80 per dozen. 
Mailed, post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 
Washington Street. 5l—lw 





QUICK CURES. 
QUICK CURES. 
QUICK CURES. 
THE TRUE TEST. 

Dr. Radway guarantees that his READY RELIEF will not keep 
the patient in doubt as to certainty of cure. In all cases where 
Pain is experienced RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will, in a few 
minutes, prove its marvellous efficacy, and one bottle is sufficient 
to satisfy the most skeptical of its superiority to all other reme- 
dies, in curing Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout, Pain, Aches, and 
other infirmities; while in attacks of Diarrhea, Bilious Cholic, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Chilis and Fever, one or two doses is 
sufficient. In cases of Sprains, Strains, Cramps, Spasms, Head- 
ache, &c., its application will promote ease at once. One dose in- 
ternally and one application externally will stop any ordinary 
pain, and one bottle cure any ordinary disease. Price 25 cents. 

Sold by Druggists. 51l—lw 


SUSAN] AND FRANKIE. 
FRANKIE'S BOOK OF BIBLE MEN. 
Two beautifully illustrated volumes for the family, by Mrs. Ash- 
ton, author of “Sabbath Talks about Jesus,” &c. Price 40 cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Published by 
2w J. E. TILTON & CO. 





FOURTEEN PET GOSLINGS, 
OR, THE STORIES OF A LITTLE BOY'S PETS, 
For Boys and Girls, elegantly illustrated, and bound gilt side. 
Price 50 cents. For sale by J. E. TILTON & CO., 
d0—2w Boston. 





FAIRY DREAMS, 
A BEAUTIFUL FAIRY BOOK, 
Elegantly illustrated on tinted paper. Just ready. $ 
Published by J. E. TILTON & CO., 
K-2w Boston, 





THE VERY BEST BOOK FOR BOYS EVER PUBLISHED IS 
THE DRUMMER BOY. 
Elegantly illustrated by F. O. C. Darley. 
THE ADVENTURES OF “DICK ONSLOW AMONG THE 
RED SKINS,” by W. H. G. Kenyston, is a capital new book for 
Boys also. Both published by J. E. TILTON & CO., 
—2w 161 Washington Street. 


CUSHMAN AND BROOKS’ NEW STORE, 

Situated two doors south of Tremont Temple, Nos. 90 and 92 
Tremont Street. They wish it distinctly understood by all that 
they have removed, and have no connection with any other store. 
They have opened a department in their new store for the manu- 
facture to order of Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Cloaks and 
Outside Garments of every description, and sale of Cloaks, Shawls, 
Cloths for Cloaks, Scarlet Sackings, French Flannels, Black Dress 
Silks, &c. Also, for the sale of Young Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren's Hats, Bonnets, Bonnet Velvets, Plumes de Coque, Black 
English Crapes, all of which are of the very latest styles. Prices 
satisfactory. 50—2w 











THE GREAT BATTLE-BOOK. 





TICKNOR & FIELDS have just published 
MY DAYS AND NIGHTS 
THE BATTLE -EHIELD. 
BY “CARLETON.” 
1 volume, handsomely illustrated with spirited engravings, maps 


and diagrams, and bound in cloth stamped with 
appropriate designs. Price $1. 


On 


The letters from the army, by “CarLeton,” of the Boston Jour- 
nal, bave been marked for their clearness, correctness, and vivid- 
ness of description. ‘They have been copied throughout the coun- 
try, and by the English press. It has been his design, in this 
volume, to give the youth of the United States a narrative of his 
own personal observations of the valor and patriotism of those 
who are upholding the flag of our country; also to present an au- 
thentic narrative of the positions and movements of the contend- 
ing armies,—to make it in every respect a truthful record, which, 
though written for youth, will be equally profitable and interest- 
ing to the adult and to the student of history. The whole makes 
a volume at once 

@@ PROFITABLE AND ENTERTAINING. 8 
This book will be sent post-paid on receipt of ONE DoLLaR by 


the publishers. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


135 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
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ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL’S TOLU ANODYNE. 

This justly celebrated pecan, which has so truly earned 
the name and fame of a 7rue Anodyne by results which had bat- 
fied every other attempt at cure or relief in Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Nervous Headache, Tooth and Earache, Cholera Mor- 
bus, Pains in the Stomach or Bowels, Hysteria, Distress after 
Eating, Loss of Sleep, General Nervous Debility, Peroxysms in 
Asthma and Whooping Cough, now declared to be largely nervous, 
and for the pains in Monthly Menstruation, also declared to be one 
of the most important points in medicine. A lady writes trom New 
York, “‘were it ten dollars a drop, 1 would not be without it in my 
family, and no one should be without it.” ° 

G2" For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 

JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 


Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 
50—dec, mch, june. 


LADIES? 





FURS. 





J. A. JACKSON 


CALLS THE ATTENTION OF HIS FRIENDS AND 
PUBLIC TO 


THE 
HIS ASSORTMENT OF 

LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
FURS. 





My stock is large apd complete, and it is with much pleasure I 
offer it to my patrons, feeling confident that I can suit the most 
fastidious. 


, 101 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
t 


NEW AND RICH 
FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 

The subscribers have recently added to their extensive stock of 

Dry and Housekeeping Goods, a fine assoriment of Cloaks and 


Shawls, to which they invite your attention. Constantly on hand 
ail the articles usually found in a first class Dry Goods Establish 


ment. 
NEWELL & RANKIN, 
182 HANOVER StHEET, BOSTON. 


THE FRIEND OF THE POOR AND AF- 
FLICTED. 

PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. — Price so low that all can 
enjoy its soothing and healing power. Read the following, from 
Bethel Johnson, Esq., and say if the Pain Killer is not worthy of 
its great and universal popularity. 

GeEnts :—Not long since my only son was attacked with Infiam- 
matory Kheumatism, and for nine wecks he suffered the most ex- 
cruciating pain. I applied to several prominent and skilful phy- 
sicians, who, after repeated trials, said they could give hii no 
relief. I was finally persuaded to try Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain 
Killer, and you may judge the father's joy, when he found it af- 
forded instantaneous and entire relief. I feel it my duty to make 
this statement to the public, which you can use as may best suit 
you, and I remain, with much gratitude, 

Yours truly, BETHEL JOHNSON, 
Middletown, Ind. 


_— siiliaiednaeman 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S WITH THE CHILDREN. 


MERRY’S MUSEUM, 
THE OLDEST AND BEST ILLUSTRATED DOLLAR 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD, 
Commences its TWENTY FourTH YEAR with the January number. 


It contains the choicest and most instructive Stories. the best 
Historical and Descriptive Articles, and the most interesting mis- 
cellaneous reading suited to the capacity of the young. Its Puz- 
zie department and [Illustrations are unsurpassed. Prizes are 
given monthly. A new steel engraved portrait of Hiram Hatchet, 
one of its editors, presented to all new subscribers. It makes a 
beantiful Cukistmas Gertend wan on every month of the year. 

One of Wheeler & Wilson's best $45 Sewing Machines given to 
any one who will obtain sixty new subscribers. 

hose who used to we'come it every month to their firesides 
will find it equally worthy to place in the hands of their children. 
it one year. 
erms $1 bP in advance. Single copies 10 cents. 


* \J, N. STEARNS, Publisher, 
111 Fulton Street, N. Y. city. 


A MEDICINE CHEST IN A BOTTLE. 
This remark is applicable to Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment ; 
for the stock ef no medicine chest in the world ever cured 80 
many diseases in the household as this justly celebrated com- 
pound. The doctor cannot always be sent for, and if he shovld 
would consider a pain in the back or a sprain a very 
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come, he 
small thing, while the patient may always We cured by applying 
‘s Rheumatic iment. Ww 


I 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


———_+or 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 17, 1863. 


THE HOME AND HABITS OF LOBSTERS. 

Though often used for food, but little is known 
of the habits of this ‘‘denizen of the sea,” or the 
devices used to entice him from his ocean home, 
where he makes merry sport among the caverns of 
the mighty deep. When light is reached, the lob- 
ster is inactive, but in his own realm dashes with 
great rapidity over chasms and rocky table-lands 
of the ocean, and if suddenly alarmed can spring 
with such dexterity and precision as to exactly 
meet the entrance of his hole, which is often only 
large enough for his body, and this is the more 
wonderful, since he must sometimes leap from 
thirty-six to seventy-two feet to reach it. 

As hunters and fighters lobsters have great re- 
nown, and alas for the poor oyster if this adversary 
with the grasping claw has his eye upon him. If 
the door of his house is momentarily closed, the in- 
stant it is opened to reconnoitre, in pops a stone, 
a breach is made, and the injured bivalve must 
surrender. If, in fighting, a leg or a claw is lost, 
the retires to refresh himself with the 
trophy, and the vanquished seeks a quiet spot 
until his injured anatomy is again in good condi- 
tion. 


victor 


In three weeks, usually, the new limb is 
ready for use. 

They are very sensitive to any shock communi- 
cated to the fluid in which they live, sometimes 
even losing their claws by the concussion of thun- 
derclaps or the sound of cannon. It is said they 
deserted New York Bay from this cause, during 
the war of Independence. They are always in 
harness, heavily armed to the teeth; seven jointed 
in the cunningly forged mail of their back. Be- 
neath this protecting roof move eight sprawling 
feet urging along the unwieldy body. The two 
great claws are the lobster’s instruments for pro- 
vision and defence. Between these lies his head, 
with eyes like two black, horny specks, and these 
can advance out of the socket or draw in at pleas- 
ure. It has two 
teeth for its food, but three more in the stomach. 
They have no red blood in their veins, and no 
warmth in their bodies. 

Its dimness of sight is compensated by the long 
‘wire feelers or horns, stretched out before the 
pointed nose. The tail, or jointed instrument, is 
its great locomotive, by which it is raised or pro- 
pelled through the water. 

When the young leave the parent, they seek 
refuge in small clefts of the rocks, or crevices in 
the bottom of the sea. 


The mouth opens lengthwise. 
t=] 


In a few weeks they grow 
larger, and change their shell for lobsterhood. 
Usually this change of shell is annual, and is a 
painful operation; the animal grows stupid, loses 
its strength, and appears to suffer great pain; 
every limb trembles, the body soon swells, the 
shell begins to divide, and seems to turn inside 
out; presently the lobster casts off his claws and 
then lies motionless and feeble two days, after 
which time the new skin is hardened, and he is 
again in full travelling trim. 
size is increased one-third. 


By this process his 


They often live twenty years, and are some- 
times found two feet in length, and weighing 
twenty pounds. They are caught in traps made 
of strips or osiers, ‘This is attached to a cord and 
buoy, and sunk by weights. 

os 10> 


A MASSACHUSETTS LADY IN GEORGIA. 


A body of Federal prisoners had reached Rome, 
Ga., en route for Richmond. Weary, famished, 
thirsty, they were herded like cattle in the street 
under the burning sun, a public show. It wasa gala 
day in that modern Rome. The women, magnifi- 
cently arrayed, came out and pelted them with balls 
of cotton, and with such sneers and taunts as, ‘‘So 

ou have come to Rome, have you, you Yankees ? 

Low do you like your welcome ?”—and then more 
cotton and more words. ‘The crowds and the hours 
came and went, but the mockery did not intermit, 
and our poor fellows were half out of heart. 

Major P., of an Ohio regiment, faint and ill, had 
stepped back a pace or two and leaned against a 
post, when he was lightly touched upon the arm. 
As he looked around, mentally nerving himself for 
some more ingenious insult, a fine-looking, well- 
dressed boy of twelve stood at his elbow, his frank 
face turned up to the Major's. With a furtive 
glance at a rebel guard who stood with his back to 
them, the lad, pulling the Major's skirt, and catch- 
ing his breath, boy-fashion, said, 

‘‘Are you from New England ?” 

“1 was born in Massachusetts,” was the reply. 

**So was my mother,” returned the boy, brighten- 
ing up; “she was a New England girl, and she was 
what you call a ‘schoolma’am,’ up North; she 
married my father, and I’m their boy, but how she 
docs love New England, and the Yankees, and the 
old United States, and so do I!” 

The Major was touched, as well he might be, and 
his heart warmed to the boy as to a young brother, 
and he took out his knife, severed a button from his 
coat and handed him for a remembrance. 

*O, I’ve got half a dozen just like it. See here !” 
and he took frpm his pocket a little string of them, 
gifts of other boysin blue. ‘*My mother would like 
to see you,” he added, ‘‘and I'll go and tell her.” 


‘‘What are you doing here ?” growled the guard, 
suddenly wheeling round upon him, and the boy | 
slipped away into the crowd and was gone. Not | 
more than half an hour elapsed before a lovely la- 
dy, accompanied by the little patriot, passed slowly 
down the sidewalk next to the curb stone. She 

| did not pause, she did not speak; if she smiled at 

all it was but faintly; but she handed to one and 
another of the prisoners bank notes as she went. 
| As they neared the Major, the boy gave him a sig- 
nificant look, as much as to say, ‘‘That’s my New 
England mother.” The eyes of the elegant lady 
and the poor, weary officer met for an instant, and 
she passed away like a vision, out of sight. Who 
will not join with me in fervently breathing two be- 
atitudes >—God bless the young Georgian, and 
blessed forever be the Northern schoolma’am !— 
Army Correspondence. 





VARIETY. 


A SOLDIER’S LETTER. 


Dear MADAM,—I'm a soldier and my speech is rough and plain, 

I'm not much used to writing, and I hate to give you pain, 

But | promised that I'd do it—he thought it might be so 

If it came from one who loved him, perhaps ‘twould ease the 
low .— 

By this time you must surely guess the truth I fain would hide, 

And you'll pardon a rough soldier's words, while I tell you how he 
died 


"Twas the night before the battle, and in our crowded tent 

More than one brave boy was sobbing, and many a knee was bent, 

For we knew not, when the morrow with its bloody work was 
done, 

How many that were seated there should see its setting sun. 

’Twas not so mtich for self they cared as for the loved at home; 

And it's always worse to think of, than to hear the cannon boom. 


“Twas then we left the crowded tent, your soldier boy and I, 
And we both breathed freer standing underneath the clear blue 


sky; 

I was more than ten years older, but he seemed to take to me, 
And oft'ner than the younger ones he sought my company. 

He seemed to want to talk of home and those he held most dear, 
And though I'd none to talk of, yet I always loved to hear. 


So then he told me on that night of the time he came away, 

And how you sorely grieved for him, but would not let him stay; 

And how his one fond hope had been that when this war was 
through 

He might go back with honor to his friends at home, and you. 

He named his sisters one by one, and then a deep flush came, 

While he told me of another, but did not speak her name. 


And then he said, “‘Dear Robert, it may be that I shall fall, 

And will you write to them at home how I loved and spoke of all?” 
So I promised, but I did not think the time would come so soon, 
The fight was just three days ago—he died to-day at noon. 

It seems so sad that one so loved as he was should be gone, 

While I should still be living here, who had no friends to mourn. 


It was in the morrow’s battle, fast rained the shot and shell, 
He was fighting close beside me, and I saw him when he fell; 
So then I took him in my arms, and laid him on the grass,— 
‘Twas going against orders, but L think they'll let it pass— 
"Twas a Minnie ball that struck him, it entered at the side, 
And they did not think it fatal till the morning that he died. 


So when he found that he must go he called me to his bed 
And said, “You'll not forget to write when you hear that I am 


dead, 
And you'll tell them how I loved them, and bid them all good-by! 
Say I tried to do the best I could, and did not fear to die; 
And underneath my pillow there's a cur! of golden hair, 
There's a name upon the paper; send it to my mother's care. 


“Last night I wanted so to live, I seemed so young to go,— 

Last week I passed my birthday, I was but nineteen, you know, 
When I thought of all I'd planned to do it seemed so hard to die. 
But then I prayed to God for grace, and my cares are all gone by.” 
And here his voice grew weaker, and he partly raised his head, 
And whispered, ‘“Good-by, Mother,”—and so your boy was dead! 


We wrapped his cloak around him, and we bore bim out to-night, 

And laid him by a clump of trees, where the moon was shining 
bright, 

And we carved him out a head-board as skilful as we could— 

If you should wish to find it, I can tell you where it stood. 

I send you back his hymn book, and the cap he used to wear, 

And a lock I cut the night before, of his bright curling hair. 


I send you back his Bible: the night before he died 

We turned its leaves together, as i read it by his side. 

I've kept the belt he always wore, he told me so to do, 

It has a hole upon the side, ‘tis where the ball went through. 
So now I've done his bidding there is nothing more to tell, 
But I shall always mourn with you, the boy we loved so well. 


Mary C. Hover. 
+0 


HOW THE 300-POUNDER PARROTTS 
ARE WORKED. 

A correspondent on Morris Island writes : 

As there is no manual laid ‘down for the 300- 
pounder Parrott, I subjoin that in use. The piece 
is on its carriage and ‘‘from battery.” Imple- 
ments, no two to be in the same place and no one 
in its proper place. The instructor gives the com- 
mand, **Load her up!” At this command the gun- 
ner says, ‘‘Some of you fellers bring a shell,” and 
‘‘John, bring a cartridge.” Some of the ‘‘fellers” 
take a small handbarrow and bring a shell. Gun- 
ner says, ‘‘Stick in that powder. Now, boys, 
hold on till I get out a fuse. Stick it in.” 

All hands, by hard heaving, get the shell to the 
embrasure. Gunner says, ‘‘Swab her out.” She 
is swabbed out. ‘*Now heave and haul, and in it 
goes.” It goes in accordingly. ‘‘Now, ram it 
down.” It is rammed down. ‘*Now, run her in.” 
She is run in. ‘‘Screw down the recoil bands.” 
They are ‘screwed down. Gunner aims. ‘Slew 
her round a little.” ‘*All right.” ‘*Where’s that 
primer!” ‘Now get out of the way, everybody.” 
All go to windward, and No. 3 steps round a cor- 
ner, so as not to be hit if the gun bursts. Gunner 
says, ‘‘Blaze away!” She blazes away. Remark 
of the gunner on returning to the gun: ‘How 
are you Sumter?” Repeat. 





———+o>—__—_—_ 
CURIOUS FACT. 


A traveller has given a strange account of an ac- 
cident in the Island of Rhodes, which once pos- 
sessed one of the seven wonders of the world,— 
the huge brass figure stretching its legs over a har- 
bor where large vessels could enter. More than 
three hundred years ago, when gunpowder was 
scarcely known, at least to boys, an immense quan- 
tity had been stored away in the vaults of a church 
for some secret purpose. Though the Turks and 
| the French have occupied the very spot for military 
| objects, the mine of gunpowder seems to have been 





forgotten until the year 1857, when it made itself 
| known by a most fearful explosion, blowing the 


beautiful church to atoms, destroying every thing 
near it, as well as fifteen hundred people. How 
few of us ever heard of this tragedy, because it did 
'not appear in the newspapers! It remains to be 
, added, that the powder was fired by a flash of 
| lightning, which penetrated the vaults, and in one 
, moment annihilated a monument of ages. Perhaps 
it was thought impossible for the simple mixture of 
charcoal, sulphur, and saltpetre to retain: its 
| strength after so long a period. Perhaps, also, the 





Turks were too lazy to remove it, as they are just | 
the boys to smoke their pipe in a magazine and, 
trust to Providence, or rather to Mahomet, for 
safety. 

—_—_—_+o+—_____ 


FLIGHT OF BUTTERFLIES. 

A California paper speaks of a ‘butterfly raid” | 
which recently occurred in Sierra county. For | 
several days large quantities of brown butterflies | 


were passing in a constant current towards the | 
A similar mi- | 


north, as far as the eye could reach. 


gration a few years since was followed by their re- | 


ground and filled the ditches to such an extent in | 
some places as to choke up the stream. The suc- 
ceeding seasons they were followed by small millers 
and worms, which, in some places, 


a disagreeable stench. 
—+~@e——___ 
A BEAR DISGUSTED. 

Mr: Washington French, of Albany, having had 
a number of sheep killed by bears, recently set a 
trap and caught a ‘‘varmint” which weighed about 
300 pounds. Speaking of bears, we are reminded 
of an amusing scene we witnessed at the Mt. Zircon 
House, where a humorous old fellow offered one 
of the chained bears a quid of tobacco, ‘‘just to see 
what he would do.” Standing erect on his hind 
legs Bruin took the offered tid-bit with open mouth ; 
but one taste was enough, and spitting it mto his 
extended fore-paws he looked at it very gravely, 
applied his nose to it, and then threw it away in dis- 
gust! Sensible bear. 


ANOTHER GHOST COME TO GRIEF. 


We note that all the ghosts of late are very sad 
failures. They have just had their ghost in Port- 
land, Me., but, like all its cotemporaries, it teo has 
come to grief by losing its robe of mystery. For 
a couple of weeks the nocturnal wails of an uneasy 
spirit, as the superstitious imagined, were heard in 
York Street, near Brown’s sugar-house. Horse 
shoes and amulets rose to a premium. But, alas! 
the uneasy spirit was discovered to be a screech 
owl, who had taken up his residence in a tree in 
that locality. 
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MASTER IS WATCHING. 


A lad was at work ina field. A man who was 
working in an adjoining field said to him, 

“You keep very steadily at work.” 

‘*Master is watching me,” was the reply. 

God’s eye is ever upon us. He does not watch 
us with an unkind eye. Far from it. He watches 
and waits to see if we will not turn from sinning 
to holiness, that He may bless us. His eye is 
ever upon us. Let us do nothing, then, that is 
adapted to displease Him. 





——_+or—___—_ 
THE LAMB OF GOD. 

A little boy reading to his mother about the lion, 
in a book of natural history, said, 

‘“*Mamma, the hon is a noble animal, but I love 
the lamb better; and I will tell you why I: love it 
better; because Jesus Christ is called the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sins of the world.” 

——+or——_—_——_ 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

Many persons write poetry (?) and tales, and 
send them to an editor to be corrected—as if an 
editor's office were a ‘‘house of correction.” 

. 


4 
>> 





Two Pats, the other day, were poring over the 
news in one of our city papers, and coming to the 
heading, ‘‘Latest,” and immediately following it, 
‘Very Latest,” one said to the other, ‘An sure, 
Tim, will ye be afther explainin’ what this means 2” 
‘‘Arrah, be dad,” said Tim, ‘‘an it’s meself that 
ean explain that to ye. Sure the latest is what 
comes in time to be printed, and the very latest is 
what comes afther the paper is out. 


At the time of the Sunnyside disaster on the 
Mississippi, 2 mother and daughter were in the 
river together. Wm. 8S. McFarland, of Lafayette, 
Ind., was asked by the mother to save her child. 
He replied, ‘I will try to save one of you—which ?” 
The mother answered, ‘‘Save my daughter.” At 
the risk of his own life, McFarland plunged into 
the river and rescued the child. 


A soy awhile since, says the Kennebec Jour- 
nal, left his home in Massachusetts with the boy- 
ish fancy of spending the winter at Moosehead 
Lake, and shooting moose. He found himself on 
the Kennebec; the work of getting his boat past 
the falls was rather too much for him, and sleep- 
ing in the autumnal woods decidedly chilly, when 
he gave up the enterprise, and enlisted as a sol- 
dier. 


A youne lady of extraordinary learning ad- 
dressed the following letter to her cousin: ‘‘We is 
all well, and mother’s got the his Terrix; brother 
Tom is got the Hupin Kaugh and hope these few 
lines will find you the same. Rite sune. Your 
aphectionate kuzzen.” 


Tue boys of Dayton, O., organized themselves 
into a woodsawyer’s brigade, and turned out and 
sawed up the four hundred cords of wood brought 
into the city by the people of the surrounding 
country for the soldiers’ families. A generous 
act. 


*‘Tuat’s a fine strain,” said one gentleman to 
another, alluding to the tones of a singer at a con- 
cert the other evening. 

“Yes,” said a countryman who sat near, ‘‘but 
if he strains much more, he'll burst.” 


Wurte Gen. Grant’s loss of guns has been very 
trivial, he has captured, within the past seven 
months, four hun and twelve rebel cgnnon, 
namely: fifty-two on his advance to Vicksburg, 
three Laeieed at that place, and sixty before Chat- 
tanooga. 


: 
turn southward a month later in a very exhausted | 


state, apparently, as many of them strewed the | 





GALLERY OF ART. 


CHILDS & JENKS, 
No. 127 TREMONT STREET..............BOSTOY, 
Opposite Park Street and the Common. 


Having recently removed into new and more commodi 
ters, we invite the attention of our former patrons, and 
generally, to our new stock of merchandise, selected ; 
and of style and quality such as we feel assured Will give, 
faction. ’ 

Especial attention will be given by us to the Manufaety, 
the best styles and quality, of Mirrors, PICTURE FRrayy 
GILT-WokkK generally. Also, to such a stock of Parytr 
GRAVINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, ALBUMS, &c., of Home and fF, 
manufacture, as will offer the best facilities to purchasers 
lection and prices. " 

To our patrons who may wish to spend an hour of quiet ing 
study of Art in its varied forms, our Gallery offers Unsurp, 
inducements; connected with which may be found a rar» 
choice selection of works on Art and Artists, from the Deny 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinci, Mrs. Jameson, No, 
Ruskin, Walpole, Guizot, Hilliard, Winklemann, Taylor, 
and others of world-wide celebrity. 

An ALBUM will be found in the Gallery,with the names anj 


ous 
the Me 


destroyed almost | idences of Artists, for reference; and we invite the memben 
. . z 

every sign of vegetation, filled reservoirs several | 
feet deep, and when shovelled out, soon produced | 


the profession to give us the same, for our mutual accommodayy 
We soiicit a continuance of the patronage bestowed oy u 
each of our recent business connections ; while an experieng 
twenty-five years before a Boston public warrants us in ih 
surance, we can give satisfaction to the community. 
CHILDS & JENK, 
ALFRED A. CHILps, late of A. A. Childs & Co., Tremont Streg, 
Cuas. W. JENKs, late of Sowle & Jenks, Summer Street. 


ga” To accommodate our patrons, a Post-office Box jg jp 
Store, from which letters are forwarded four times daily, 4) 
Dressing-Room, and Lock-boxes for packages, for the use of |, 
dies while shopping. 

All the South-End, Roxbury, Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, By 
line and Brighton Cars pass the Store; and we shall be happr 
furnish seats to our friends while waiting. i-y 


HOOP SKIRTS VERY CHEAP! 
25 SPRINGS......sceccsceccsesccces soncesereee SIS, 
20 BPRINGS. ..s.secsccseses-cesacess +++ SLID, 
35 SPRINGS.....cccccscsccccecececcssccee senses Shia 

MRS. CHARLOTTE M. ADAMS, 


300........Washington Street........300, 
49—3m 








HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTBES, 


At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, Bost) 


te We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension 5 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our fom 
manufacture. Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced * 
neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ; while our §% 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos, 

ga” Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale, 
Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on appl 
tion. ‘ 82-1) 





256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 


YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 
OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 


Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street, 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 


35—ly 





HOMGSOPATHIC MEDICINES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
AT THE 
Central Homceopathic Pharmacy, 
13445 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Opposite School Street. 


a Particular attention paid to the preparing of Remedies ' 
children. {ina 





PARTICOLAR NOTICE. 

SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who cont 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give nt 
first call. 1 keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan | have of lete adopted, of giving a drade discount 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending 
thetrewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wis) 0 
vest, can have the selection made for them with theprivilese 
returning any books they choose to reject after an exawinatit 
This new feature of trade commends itsel! to all our Sabbel 
school friends, and | am constantly supplying libraries on 
principle in all parts of New Enxland. 


HENRY HOYT, 9 Connail. 


EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR 87,00 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. , 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Printing Office, No. 1.........seseeeeeseeeee. Twelve Dollars 
Press, 5 by 6 inches ---$7,00 | Can of Ink....... 
1 font of type.. -++-3,00 | Iron Chase.. 
Ink Roller....... 25 | Furniture........ 


ERE BOK ...000 -coccscccecece 
Office COMPlEIO.........cceccccerecccccceeeeer® 





errr rr rrrr 


Printing Office No. 2............ Twenty-two Dollars. 


Press,8 by 12 inches Marble Slav 
One font of type:. Can ot Ink 
One font of eae t 

Stic! 


No. 2 Press wi:h No 1 office, without No. 1 Press 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style.........-.++ 

LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES ake TH a 
CHRAPKST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses © 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You Will os 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourse! 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in # 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and 1? 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do on 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Cirst 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. . 

Paice OF Paxssus ; No. 1,$7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; 50-4 
Price oF PRintine Orricrs, including Press: No. 1, $12;>° 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 


51—ly 13 WATER STREET, BOSTOS 
a , 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPEB: 

DEVOTED TO ‘ 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- N° 
anism, No Controversy: 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 

OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS-, 

No. 22 School Street. 
PRICK, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


made 
$1,265 will invari: be ent is not : 
one month of tke pon ba liwws = J of the subscription year: 


Bounp Votumes, Paice $1,25- 
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